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EDITORIAL Buzzixes. 


Ever Learnimg aud exploring the 
fields of thought, speculation and invention 
—still the best apiarists have yet much to 
learn about bee-keeping, and the manipu- 
lation of bees, and the marketing of the 
honey product. Much yet remains to be 
learned, much to unlearn, and still more to 
be developed from that which has not yet 
evolved from the human brain. 


Mailing Queen-Bees to Canada. 
—Last week we published a letter from the 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails, announc- 
ing that though queen-bees could not now 
be mailed to Canada, that a modification of 
the treaty was expected so as to admit them. 
Dr. S. W. Morrison, of: Oxford, Pa., wrote 
touson the 24th inst., the following con- 
cerning the matter : 


Iam requested to address a cage with 
bees to the Superintendent of Foreign Mails 
for transmission to the Canadian authori- 
ties for examination. Permission to send 
queens by mail to Canada will be surely 
arranged for within the next week. 


Holy Land Bees.—A correspondent 
writes the following queries for answer in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL : 


What do you know about “ Holy Land 
bees ?” Are they better than the Italians ? 
Ifso, I want queens. rears or 
sale? I see none advertised, and why not ? 


The Holy Land bees are good workers, 
ad are favorites with many bee-keepers. 
If our memory serves us right, we have 
alvertised them for some breeders. They 
ought to know enough about business to 
“keep these matters before the people,” 
especially at the proper season for selling 
queens. The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is 
Unsurpassed as an advertising medium, and 
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Cremation.—Mr. L. C. Wemple, of 
Rogers’ Park, Lils., is now traveling in 
California, and has sent us the following 
cut from the Los Angeles, Calif., Tribune 
of April 22, 1888. It seems that Mr. Hinde, 
who was very far behind the spirit of the 
times, has cremated 500 colonies of bees, 
sacrificed them to ignorance and supersti- 
tion. The Tribwne says: 


Mr. Hinde, of Anaheim, who burned u 
500 colonies of bees, possessed by himsel 
because the all busy little workers had 
been engaged pill g his neighbor’s 
orchards and viney must be a man 
made of the same stern as that which 
went to the mental and physical composi- 
tion of our Pilgrim fathers. He is honest, 
certainly, to : —_ he Sie of others 
own pro save the pro of others 
—but after ail [ cannot find it in me to com- 
mend his act. 
He did not think of the you see, who 
were to suffer a fiery m m for obey- 
ing their natural instincts ; and yet the bees 
had rights. They had the right to live out 
their little span of life, to gather sweets,and 
to alight upon the flowers, and to flash their 
ving in baths of sunshine. 

r. Hinde’s bees were probably not con- 


senting parties to their bene either, and 
if they had not been so blinded by smoke as 
to forget all about their jon of a 


business end, I have no doubt that they 
would have endeavored to bring the gentie- 
man to arealizing sense of that fact. But 
it is very doubtful whether they would have 
been successful even under the most favor- 
able circumstances. 

A man of his stony heart and adamantine 
conscience must be the possessor of an 
epidermis totally impervious to so smalla 
thing as the sting of a bee. And if he was 
not, a thousand stings would not turn him 
from what he conceived to be his duty. 

Superstition has brought untold woe upon 
the world, and men of Mr. Hinde’s stamp 
have long been a curse to the world. He is 
a slave to an erroneous idea. The bees were 
busily engaged in fertilizing the flowers, 
increasing the fruit, and proving a blessing 
to the orchard and its owner, and yet in his 
blindness, the owner of the bees cremated 
them, and thus repaid them for their gener- 
ous labors by instant death. 

This is the same piece of superstitious 
stupidity as that of the bee-keeper who 
closed the entrances to his bee-hives on 
Saturday night to prevent them from work- 
ingon Sunday! Such ignorance is inex- 
cusable in the full blaze of the light of the 
closing years of the nineteenth century ! 
The fiat of the Almighty is: “Let there 
be light,” and it behooves men and women 
of the present day to help scatter the light, 
and banish darkness and superstition from 
the earth. 





Two-Ounce Sections. — We have 
received a frame containing 20 “ two-ounce”’ 
sections for honey (that is to hold two- 
ounces of honey when filled) from Mr. W. 
Harmer, of Manistee, Mich. The frame 
came safely by mail, with pieces of foun- 
dation in each, and when put on our desk, 
attracted considerable attention for several 
days. I¢ now occupies a place in our 
Museum. These two-ounce honey sections 
were fully described on page 202. If they 
can popularize honey by putting it up in 5- 





offers advantages possessed by no others. 


That Trembling Disease.—Salt 
as acure for the trembling disease in bees 
has been recommended by several in these 
columns, and now comes Mr. C. H. Dibbern 
with the result of atrial in his apiary. He 
remarks, under date of Milan, Ills., May 23, 
1888, as follows : 


It seems that some bee-keepers are seri- 
ously troubled with what is usually called 
the trembling disease. I had a colony last 
fall that was badly affected, and had dwind- 
led away toa mere quart. I had heard salt 
recommended, and I gave them a sprink- 
ling with salt water on top of the frames, 
but had little faith in it. The disease has, 
however, entirely disappeared, and the 
colony is strong again and hard at work. 





A Riddle.—sS. M. Keeler, of Chenango 
Bridge, N. Y., propounds this riddle for ex- 
planation : 

Concerning the Chapman honey plant, I 
read in the AMERICAN BEE ve =. pare 
308, the committee appointed at the Detroit 
Convention, report that the seed may be 
scattered in waste places ; that it seems to 
root out all other vegetation and take pos- 
session, etc., to commence with, and then 
closes with this remark: “It does not 
spread in seeding.” Can you, Mr. Editor, 
solve this riddle ? 

Oh! “riddle me, riddle me right ’”’—that 
is easy to solve ! 

That committee was well-‘‘ rooted.” In 
fact it consisted of two Roots (L. C. Root 
and A. L. Root), and N. W. McLain. They 
commenced at “the root of the matter,” 
and at first stated that it was ‘“ character- 
istic ” of the plant to “root” out all other 
vegetation, and take possession of the soil. 
That is done by the roots—not the seed ! ! 

Now at the end of the report they speak 
of the seed, and declare that “as it does not 
spread in seeding,” that the winds do not 
carry the seed, because it is not provided 
with baloons for that purpose, and there- 
fore itis not like the Canada thistle, “a 
pest or noxious weed,” and its extirpation 
is therefore easily accomplished ! ! 

When the “roots” and the “seed” are 
kept separate, the “ riddle” vanishes out of 
sight ! ! 


_ 





The Votes on the location of the next 
meeting of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society are comingin. Dr. Mason re- 
ports that 62 of the 81 votes so far received 
from the members, are all but one (which 
is not against it) in favor of the change to 
Columbus. We felt sure that there was no 
question but that the vote would show that 
the members desired the change, under the 
circumstances. 

Now, it should be borne in mind that, as 
this is a migratory convention, it is not best 
to decide upon a location a year in advance. 
It should adjourn subject to the call of the 
executive committee, who, during the in- 
trim, can canvas the claims of the different 
localities and decide upon the best, all 
things considered. This would save trouble 
and annoyance, and would often be of great 
advantage to the Society, and save members 
much of the cost of railway transportation. 
This matter should be thought of when an 





cent packages, all will bid them welcome. 


adjournment is taken at the next meeting. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


ee 


Still they Come.—M. W. Shepherd, 
of Rochester, O., writes us as follows : 








I enclose clipping from the Family 
(fonthiy) isitor, published in Camden, 
.dJ., for February, 1888, showing how the 


bogus honey business is carried on 
somewhere! Here itis: 

The industrious bee will have to be more 
industrious than ever, now that artificial 
honey is being made. The combis manu- 
factured from a white wax, a. ina jar 
and the syrup poured over i lt is not a 
yery 8 imitation, and can easily be de- 
tected, but it is much cheaper than the real 
article. Will the dealers raise its price and 
pass it off as genuine honey ? 





Some are determined to push these asser- 
tions—and to accommodate them, an inven- 
tor is now trying to make comb with cells 
half an inch deep or more. We have seen 
some of it, but so far no one has attempted 
to fill it with honey and seal it over, ala 
Wiley. The same writer adds this: 


Also inclosed you will find an article 
clipped from the Orchard and Garden, pub- 
lished in Little Silver, N. J., which I think 
will answer the person who said the bees 
had destroyed the grape industry of north- 
ern Ohio, the particulars of which were 
given in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
page 84. The counties mentioned are two 
of the smallest engaged in grape culture, 
and if the bees have destroyed the same, 
what must it have been before the little 
sinners got in their work. Some people will 
lie for fun (Wiley for instance), and others 
will lie because they do not know any bet- 
ter, and between the funny man and the 
fool the poor little bee will have a hard 
time of it. 


The article in question is written by Geo. 
H. High, of Ottawa county, O., and in it he 
completely refutes the lying assertions of 
the Atlantic, Iowa, Messenger (viz., that 
“the grape-raising industry has been al- 
most entirely killed in Ohio” by the bees). 
He says : 

We have had but few entire failures with 
the Catawbas here for 17 years. My own 
vineyard has averaged for that time 3,872 
pounds to the acre. No vine responds so 
quickly to good treatment. More than 60 

r cent. of the six or — thousand acres 
In this and Erie counties are Catawbas. 
More than 12,000 vines will be planted in 
this vicinity this spring. 


The Messenger, it will be remembered, 
advised grape-growers to poison bees in 
their localities, and as an excuse for doing 
so, Ned about the industry in Ohio—proofs 
of the falsehood is presented above from an 
extensive grape-grower himself ! 





Bees are Swarming.—That is the 
general tune now. The following is a sam- 
ple of many of the letters now coming in, 
and is from J. H. Loudon, of Bloomington, 
Ind., and dated May 21, 1888: 

Bees are just booming. Ihad avery large 
swarm yesterday, if it was Sunday, and to- 
day Lhad three more. The hives are run- 
ning over with bees, the result of keeping 
them in chaff hives, with a cushion on top, 
where they keep warm during cold spring 





WELCOME APIARY. 





The engraving represents ‘“ Welcome 
Apiary” at Bedford, O., which was found- 
ed by Mr. J. B. Hains, who, when a mere 
lad, captured a fugitive swarm of bees 
which were seeking to assert their inde- 
pendence, while their fellow-citizens ona 
higher plane of creation were, with perhaps 
less order and more ardor, with fife and 
drum and waving banner at the head of 
their column, parading the streets of their 
little village, celebrating the 67th anniver- 
sary of our National Independence. 

The line of march taken by the patriotic 
citizens and that of the absconding swarm 
being at right angles, crossed each other, 
the bees passing over the squad of bare- 
footed boys who were following in the rear 
of their elders. 

The sweet music of the bees contrasted 
with the discordant notes of the amateur 


(ut 


be a 





| B -Hain S.Proer. 
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graving, as it is across the railroad tracks 
that are seen in the rear of the house. 

The name of the apiary was suggested by 
the fact that visitors to the apiary were 
always made welcome, and being only 12 
miles from Cleveland, on the lines of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, and Cleveland ¢ 
Canton Railroads, a large number fayor 
Welcome Apiary with a visit every year. 





Funny.—aAn item is going the rounds 
of the American papers about the honey 
product of France, which reads thus : 


At Bordeaux, a bee-keeper obtained 1,945 
kilos (3,980 a of honey in one season 
from 71 colonies. He uses the movable 
frame. At Claixan, in the Pyranaes, there 
isan apiary of 100 colonies that yields an 
annual revenue of about 350 frames, but the 
bees are smothered every fall. 

In 1874, the honey and wax product in 
France was worth 25,000,000 franes : in 1875 
the product was 10,000,000 kilos. of honey, 





“ae” 





martial band, and aided perhaps by the 
visions of sweetness rising before his imagi- 
nation, caused the boy Hains to give chase 
to the bees which soon clustered, perhaps 
having been thrown into disorder by the 
noise which the boys thought to be the 
finest of music. ; 


He then procured a dry-goods box and 
dumped the bees into it. Fora few years 
boxes and salt barrels furnished shelter for 
their decendents, presenting a motly row, 
until the invention of the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, which was destined to revolutionize 
bee-keeping, was brought to his notice, and 
changed his methods. Although he con- 
structed a house-apiary or bee-house, at 
quite a considerable expense, he does not 
recommend it for practical purposes, but 
very much prefers chaff hives. 


This view was taken from the west half 





nights. 


of the apiary, which is not shown in this en- 





and 25,000,000 kilos. of wax. On Dec. 31, 1885, 
1,731,604 colonies of bees were in France. 


What an enormous honey crop that bee- 
keeper of Bordeaux had! A little over 50 
pounds per colony! ! Had it been ten times 
that amount there might have been some- 
thing to crow over! What would he think 
of our Texan’s report of 1,200 Ibs. froma 
colony, or a similar amount from 3 or 4 colo- 
nies that in Bordeaux it took 71 colonies to 
gather ! 

At Claixan it is even a worse report. 
That honey from a hundred colonies was 
gathered and deposited in large brood- 
frames—instead of in the small American 
sections holding a single pound of delicious 
honey deposited in virgin combs ! 

The fact is that France is away behind 
the times in apiculture—away behind almost 
every other country in Europe in bee- 
manipulation aud honey production. 
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Honey Transformation.—Mr. D. 
stoler, of Saxton, Pa., sends us the follow- 
ing for explanation. It is taken from the 
Grocers’ and Canners’ Gazette. Please no- 
tice that the last word in the second line 
stamps the article as pure honey. All the 
transformation that occurred was the ordi- 
nary granulation consequent upon its being 
exposed to the air after a part of it had been 
eaten. The article reads thus : 


Some weeks since it was our fortune to 
come into possession of a pound-box of pure 
honey, With which we had an experience 
such as to Warrant reference to it here. For 
several days we ate the honey with our 
junch until there remained but a thin layer 
on the bottom about 4 to of aninch in 
thickness. This we left untouched in the 
drawer of our desk for some two wevks, 
when, upon examining, we fouud a peculiar 
transformation had en place. All sem- 
blance of the honey structure had disap- 
peared, and in place thereof we discovered 
a white substance that closely resembled in 
appearance the crust upon cooled lard, be- 
neath which was a white semi-fiuid of 
about the consistency of condensed milk. 
It was sweet and palatable, yet no one 
would judge that it could have n honey. 
To make inquiries relative to the matter, 
we called upon a firm which handles a 
large part of the honey that comes to this 
market, and from them received a courteous 
explanation of the phenomenon. Said the 
one interviewed: “It was what we call 
‘winter-fed’ honey; that is, during the 
months of winter the bees were fed bya 
mixture of honey, much sugar and some- 
thing else the nature of which is kept a 
secret. From this artificial feed the 
made the honey of which you speak, and 
which, in its nature, is that.of a natural, 
artificial product. aia 


The explanation given by the honey- 
dealers simply show their ignorance and 
stupidity. They ought to have known that 
bees never make honey! They gather it 
from the flowers, but never. make it. In 
order to cover up their i , they in- 
vented the silly story of “ winter-fed honey,” 
a mixture of sugar and a mysterious “ some- 
thing else!” These fellows had not the 
ordinary intelligence, or even cheek of the 
villifier of honey, or they would have said 
that it was glucose. They simply made an 
exhibition of their ignorance by saying that 
itwas a “ mixture of honey, much sugar, 
and something else, the nature of which is 
kept a seeret.” Bah ! Such bare-faced lying 
is deplorable ! 





é. Late Spring.—Thos. Stokes, Mines- 
ing, Ont., on May 18, 1888, writes : 


We are having a cold, windy, late spring. 
The growth is very slow. ~The native red 
plums are not open yet. It snowed enough 
to make the ground white on May 15, when 
the mereury went down to 30°. Bees have 
only gathered honey one day, from golden 
willow, and not many days were fit for pol- 
len. They are breeding fairly well ; those 
having a good supply of stores have come 
outstrongly. Fully 50 per cent. of the bees 
in this Joeality have been lost in the past 
winter and spring. The honey harvest will 
aa pus year; the sward of clover is 

en ° 


Bees are now making up for lost time. 
The wet and cold weather of the past 3 or 4 


Weeks has passed away, and beautiful 
sunny weather has come—we hope to stay. 
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INTERROGATORIES. 


Drones Flying Early—Mailing 
Queens.—Ira N. Lyman, St. Peter, Nebr., 
on May 19, 1888, writes : 


I had only 8 colonies of hybrid-Italian 











bees wintered in a cellar, and all came out , 


strong, save one that lost its queen, but 
reared another. Drones were ying from 
all my hiveson April 15. I thin at itis 
the earliest that 1 ever have seen drones 
ree in this country from all the hives. 

e sp has been very backward, there 
being only an occasional day when bees 
ean fly; but they are all doing first-rate, 
considering the time they have had to fly. 
Some in this neighborhood have lost a part 
of their colonies, from being short of food, 
I think, and bad weather. hey were all 
wintered out-doors. | like wintering bees 
in adry cellar the best. The bees have an 
abundance to work on now, if only the 
weather was good. Plum blossoms, goose- 
berries and other plants are in bloom now. 
Please answer the following : 

1. Can an Italian — be sent by mail 
safely, and be three days on the way to its 
destination ? 2. lf a queen should die on the 
way, would the sender be likely to send 
another, or would it not be reasonable to 
expect one? 3. Would candied honey be 
sufficient feed to put into the cage to send a 

ueen on a long trip by mail, say three 

ys? 4. Please give a good description of 
the Adbino bees? 5. Where can I get thor- 
ough-bred queens and bees, described as 
thorough-breds, and what is their cost ? 


1, Yes; it may be in transit for three 
days or thirty, if sufficiently protected and 
provisioned. 

2. Yes ; have the post-master certify to its 
being received dead, and send it back to the 
breeder, cage and all, just as it was re- 
ceived, and he will send another. That is 
what “‘ Safe arrival guaranteed” means. 

3. No; do not use eandied honey, but 
make ‘“‘ candy” of sugar and honey, so that 
it may not soil the mails in transit. 

4, Albino bees have white bands. 

5. Consult the advertising columns of this 
paper. 


Uniting Colonies, etc.—Henry H. 
Arnold, Ionia, Mich., on May 15, 1888, writes: 


I have 5 colonies of bees in good condi- 
tion, wintered on the summer stands. I lost 
2 small colonies in the cellar, but it became 
too cold for them. I obtained no surplus 
honey from my bees last year. 

Please answer the following: 1. How do 

ou unite bees or double up colonies ? 
hen is the best timetodoit? 2. Can we 
take frames of bees and brood from differ- 
ent hives and place them together, and not 
have them fight ? 


1. The best time to unite, weak colonies 
is upon the eve of the honey harvest. 
Sprinkle both colonies with sweetened 
water scented with the essence of pepper- 
mint ; smoke well, and put them all together 
in one hive. If youdo not wish to select 
the poorest queen and kill it, leave that 
matter to the bees to settle. Feed any col- 
ony that is short of stores, or unite it with 
one that has plenty. 

2. If they show any signs of fighting, 
smoke them thoroughly, and that will prob- 
ably take the “ fight ” out of them. 








Did they Hibernate ?—Mr. Malone, 
Newbern, Iowa, asks for information about 
a damaged colony of bees which lived ina 
clamp when all the others died : 


In the fall of 1885, on Oct. 15, and when 
the mercury was at 60° at sundown, I put 10 
late colonies of bees into a clamp, each of 
which did not have to exceed 4 pounds of 
honey. When putting the last one in, the 
little boy let his end of the hive drop ; but I 
got them in, and after they were covered 12 

nches deep, I could hear them roaring. On 
March 1, 1886, I took them out, and all were 
dead except the one before mentioned, and 
et ge eaten any honey,I could not de- 


We may speculate as much as we like, 
but there are many questions that no one 
can answer ; and itis among the latter to 
ascertain why the poor damaged colony 
lived when the others not damaged died ; 
and as to what these bees lived on, we may 
guess, but could not determine with cer- 
tainty. They may have gotten some honey 
from the other hives where the bees had 
died. 





Queenless Colonies — Uniting, 
etc..—J. W. Smith, Moscow, Vt., on May 
21, 1888, writes thus : 


I had 6 colonies of bees which came out 
queenless this spring. I had no queens to 
give them. I asked an old bee-man what l 
had better do with them, and he said he 
would advise me to give them to weak colo- 
nies that had queens. I did so, smokin 
them several times, and in a week’s time 
had lost my 6 colonies, and the ones I gave 
them to are weaker to-day than they were 
in the first place. The combs [ have taken 
out of the hives and put them away for 
future use. 1 have fumigated them with 
sulphur. Will that be objectionable to the 
| 3 hived on those combs in swarming 

me 


If you had no extra queens, and could 
not get them, the best thing to do was to 
unite them with weak colonies. Combs 
fumigated with sulphur will not be objec- 
tionablé to the bees. 


Cd tel A el A tel tal de ae i Lk de i ee eh 


Death of Dr. Judson.—From Mr. 
John C. Swaner, Salt Lake City, Utah, we 
have the intelligence that the most noted 
bee-keeper in Utah, has just passed over to 
the “silent majority,” and Mr. Swaner re- 
marks as follows concerning him : 


Dr. Benjaman Judson died on May 14, 
1888. He was interested in bees in Eng- 
land when he was a mere bor and was, you 
may say, the first man in Utah who under- 
stood the management of bees. He owned, 
at the time of bis death, about 100 colonies. 
His age was 59. His death resulted from 
inflamation, caused by hernia—the painful 
strangulated kind. 





They all Say the Same.— Messrs. 
Charles Dadant & Son, of Hamilton, Lls., 
who advertise all the time in all the bee- 
papers, desires to record their experience in 
these words : 

We will say the same as Mr. Hutchinson. 
Since you asked your readers to say where 
they saw our advertisement, we get more 
mentions of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
than of any other paper. 
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QUERIES © REPLIES. 


eee 


Hiving Two Swarms that Issued 
at Once. 








—— 


Written for the American Bee Journal 








Query 546.—I clip the wings of all my 
queens, and at swarming time I catch the 
queen as she comes out with the swarm, and 
cage her ; then I wait for the bees to return. 
Sometimes they will cluster before returning, 
and at other times they will not. I have about 
30 colonies this year, and I expéct that some- 
times more than one swarm will issue at once. 
1. If two or more swarms issue at once, will 
they, when returning, separate and go to their 
different hives, or will they all go to one hive? 
2. If they all go to one hive, how shall I sep- 
arate them, so that each queen can have her 
bees ?—8. P. 

1. Each swarm will go to its own 


hive.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


l. Each swarm will return to its 
own hive.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Sometimes all will go into one 
hive, but usually they separate for me. 
Simply take the frames and shake the 
bees in front of another hive.—A. J. 
Cook. 


1. They will often unite. 2. You 
cannot do it. But youcan give a 
share of the mixed bees to each queen. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


1. If they are all queenless, they 
will nearly all go back to their own 
hive ; but it would take a half page to 
direct you how to separate them if they 
allgo to the same hive.—Dapant & 
Son. 

1. Generally they will. 2. Shake a 
part of the bees in front of the hive 
that is deficient. But cage both queens 
for a day or two. They will stay where 
they are put.—M. Manin. 


1. Sometimes they. will, and, some- 
times they will not. 2. I do not know, 
and I'should not care to be that par- 
ticular. If they are made to fly before 
they are ready to break up the cluster, 
and the hives they come from are some 
distance apart, they will generally re- 
turn to their own hives.—A. B. Mason. 

1. If two or more swarms issue with- 
out queens, and unite, they will return 
to the parent hives; at least I have 
found sunch to be the case in my own 
experience.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. They will go to one hive if they 
are close together; but if some dis- 
tance apart, they often separate. 2. 
Divide them as soon as possible, giving 
to each queen the same amount of 
bees.—H. D. Curtine. 


This is the only objection that I have 
to queens with clipped wings. When 
they mix up itis a difficult matter to 
have each queen have her bees ; but if 
you shake the bees near the one that 
has the less bees, part of them will go 
back into the proper hive.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 





1. Asarule they will return to the 
parent colony, though often they will 
become badly mixed, and unevenly 
divided. 2. In this case, I would pre- 
pare as many hives as I had queens, 
eage the queens, and divide the brood 
and bees as evenly as possible.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 

1. They will usually return to their 
respective hives. 2. You will have to 
divide them as nearly as you can, and 
then keep each colony confined in a 
dark room for 24 or 48 hours; other- 
wise your operation will likely be a 
failure. Supply food if they have no 
stores.—J. P. H. Brown. 

1. Usually they will not return to 
their own hives in perfect order. 2. 
Such questions are certainly inappro- 
priate for this department. I know 
this by the number of words required 
to answer, and the size of the answer 
sheet provided._-JaMEs HEDDON. 


1. I think that they generally return 
to the hive from which they issued. I. 
Divide the swarm, giving part of the 
bees to the other colony. I do not be- 
lieve that it makes any difference at 
such a time, whether the bees are re- 
turned to the mother queen or not.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 


1. They will almost surely all go to- 
gether. That is the main objection 
that I find to clipping queens’ wings. 
It is all right as long as all queens’ 
wings are clipped; but when the sec- 
ond swarms come out, is when the fun 
begins. 2. The only way is to put the 
bees into two hives, and see that each 
gets a queen.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. They will probably all return to 
one hive. 2. Divide the bees with a 
tin dipper, while they are clustered on 
the hive to which they have returned. 
It will only take a minute to dip them 
off into a basket and carry them where 
wanted. If they are uneasy and in- 
clined to fly, sprinkle them with water. 
—J. M. SHUCK. 

1. They will generally separate and 
return to their own homes, but they 
sometimes make a great muss of it. 2. 
You can divide the united swarm, and 
give to each, one of the queens ; but it 
is the safest way to leave the queens 
eaged for 24 hours, as the mixed 
swarms will often «ball ” the queen.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. If the swarms unite in the air, 
they will cluster together or return to 
one hive. 2. If the swarms unite, 
you cannot give each queen her own 
bees, but you can give each, half of 
the united swarms, which is just as 
well. If swarms cluster together, place 
each queen in a separate basket and 
shake into each basket the proper 
share of the bees. If they offer to 
return to one hive when that hive has 
its share of the bees, quickly remove 


- 
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it, substitue the other hive, and attract 
the rest of the bees to it by placing the 
queen at the entrance. But circum. 
stances and experience must often dic. 
tate the course to be pursued.—R, |. 
TAYLOR. 


1. Frequently, both ways; but with 
a sheet to spread over the hive that is 
getting the most bees, I have no 
trouble in getting them divided jy 
each hive about asI desired. 2. You 
must not let them all go to one hive, 
but should they get the start of you 
and do so, keep the queens caged, and 
after they get settled, dip them up as 
you would wheat till you get them as 
you desire them.—G. M. Doo.rrrte. 


They may separate and return them 
to their respective hives, but quite 
often they will go to one of the hives. 
If they all go together, give the sur- 
plus bees to weaker colonies, carefully 
caging the queen before doing so.— 
THE EpIror. 


The Tiering-Up Method with 
P Gallup Frames. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 547.—1. Is the tiering-up method, 
in working for comb honey, as we!!l adapted 
to so deep a frame as the Gallup, as itistoa 
shallower frame ? 2. Or would better results 
be obtained with this frame by practicing 
storing at the sides of the brood-nest, in con- 
ape with only one tier deep on top? 3. 

sthe Gallup frame, at the present time, used 
by many successful apiarists ?—New York. 

1. I think that it is. 


answer.—J. P. H. Brown. 

1. No. 2..No. 3. Not by many— 
only by a few.—Dapant & Son. 

1. Yes. 2. Ido not like side-stor- 
age. 3. Yes, by many.—H.D.Corrine. 

1. Yes. 2. No. 3. I do not know. 
My frames. are nearly the size and 
shape of the Gallup.—M. Manin. 

1. I like the tiering-up method, and 
I use it in preference to.any other. 3. 
It is used by some of the _ best.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 

1. Hardly. 2. Side-storing, in con- 
junction with one tier on top would, I 
think, be best. 3. I cannot say.—Mrs. 
L. HARRISON. 

1. No. 2. Yes. If you can keep 
the queen out. 3., As to this, I am not 
posted.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

The shallow hive is preferable. | 
would not bother with side-storing, but 
I would tier up even on a deep-frame 
hive. 3. Yes.—C. H. DIBBERN. 

1. I find no difference. 2. I have 
not found it so. 3. Yes, by many; 
but I think not as many, by far, as 
use the Langstroth frame.—A. J. Cook. 


3. I cannot 


1. Those that use the deep frames 
think so. 2..Mr. Videto, of North 
East, Pa., the only one that I know 
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ersonally, who practices that method, 
and who keeps 150 or more colonies, 
thinks so, and makes a success of it. 
3. Yes, quite a number.—A. B. Mason. 


1. In an exclusive top-storing hive, 
4 shallower frame is preferable. 2. 
Many make side-storing a success. 3. 
Yes.—G. L. TINKER. 

Mr. G. M. Doolittle uses the Gallup 
frames, and he is one of the most suc- 
cessful comb honey producers that we 
have. He will, no doubt, answer this 
query, having full experience with 
such a frame.—P. L. VIALLON. 

1. Yes ; that is to say, tiering-up for 
the Gallup frame is to tiering-up for 
the shallower frame, as the Gallup 
frames for comb honey is to the shal- 
lower frame for comb honey. - 2. No. 
3. Not by many, so far as I know.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 


1. I judge so. 2. I should say that 
side-storing was a bad thing, if it were 
not that Mr. Doolittle practices it. But 
then you should tier up in either case. 
—C. C. MILLER. 

1. Itis the best method over any 
depth of brood-frames. 2. No, no; do 
not waste any time in drudging 
through the side-storing fallacy. 3. 
No.—JAMES HEDDON. 


1. I think that it is better adapted 
to a shallower frame. 2. I do not 
think that any gain can be made by 
side-storing. 3. Not to any great ex- 
tent. I will say, however, that I speak 
only from the stand-point of my own 
locality. —J. E. Ponp. 

1. It is not so well adapted. 2. I 
have some bees on frames 12 inches 
deep, but I have after many experi- 
ments abandoned side-stcring for the 
“tiering-up” method. 3. I know of 
some of the best apiarists and honey 
producers who use the Gallup frame, 
but not many.—J. M. Sauck. 


1. I think not; but the difference is 
not so very great, as some think it is. 
The disadvantage is mostly in the com- 
paratively small surface over the deep 
frames. 2. ‘*Side-storing” is entirely 
too much fuss, to be adopted by prac- 
tical apiarists. 3. Not by many. A 
few good bee-keepers still use the little 
bee-gumish looking Gallup hive. There 
is a greatdeal in wse.—G.W.DEMAREE. 


1. Probably not quite, yet,there are 
good points enough about this frame 
to more than make up for this lack. 2. 
Better results can be secured with any 
frame if worked on this plan, and es- 
pecially is this true of the Gallup 
frame. 3. Ask Prof. Cook. There are 
very successful apiarists who use 
frames of widely different patterns, 
but the frame most in use in this coun- 
try, is the Langstroth. However, the 
size of this has not been kept strictly 
pure, for there are about as many of 
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A. I. Root’s modification in the coun- 
try, as there is of the «* standard.”—G. 
M. Doo.irt_e. 

Tiering up is the most desirable 
method, and for that the shallower 
frames are more desirable. Side-stor- 
ing, it is generally admitted, requires 
more labor and attention, though 
many successful apiarists practice it 
regularly. The Langstroth frame is 
generally used, and only a very few 
use Gallup-frame hives.—THE Epiror. 
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MAY FLOWERS. 





oy shall make the world anew 
Golden sun and silver dew— 

Money minted in the sky— 

Shall the earth’s new garments buy. 


May shal! make the orchard bloom ; 
And the blossoms’ fine perfume 
Shall set all the honey-bees 
Murmuring amoug the trees. 


May shal! make the bud appear 
Like a jewel, crystal clear, 

’Mid the leaves upon the limb, 
Where the robbin lifts his hymn. 


May shall make the wild flowers tell 
Where the shining snowflakes fell ; 
Just as though each snowflake’s heart, 
By some secret, magic art, 


Were transmuted to a flower 

In the sunlight and the shower. 

Is there such another, pray, 

Wonder-making month as May ? 
—St. Nicholas. 


CORRES PONDENCE. 
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EVOLUTION. 


The History of Evolution in 
Bee-Culture. 





Read at the Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
*® BY GEORGE: B. HAGGART. 





Science and centuries change. The 
authority of to-day is but the founda- 
tion of discord in another age. ‘The 
development in any branch is not 
however lost, the principles serving as 
retainers until mind-showing defects 
points out the inmost principles and 
searches the utmost depths. Grand, 
may be christened that subject and 
that science which meets approval so 
instantly that the adverse and conflict- 
ing mind may grasp the true theory, 
and reconcile all opposition. 

Development was made in apicul- 
ture in early times, but conjecture had 
taken the place of factin leading de- 
tails, until 1712, when the mathema- 
tician of Nice, Maraldi, invented the 
glass hive, enabling naturalists to study 
more closely the in-door life of the 
bees. Then we find Reaumur, Schirach 
and Huber leading on the science, and 
later our noted and highly-honore:! 
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Langstroth’s toil has gained the prin- 
ciples we utilize to-day. In this, as in 
all other attempts, there is no un- 
paralleled story of the might of these 
winged-foes when unting their forces 
against a common enemy. 

They have had many a triumph 
since the day when Moses described 
how the Amorites, who dwelt in the 
mountains, came down and chased the 
Israelites *‘ as the bees do.” 


Even the great Mohammedan em- 
peror, when attempting to carry off 
the brazen bull from sacred Mt. Aboo, 
was attacked by “a legion of wild 
bees,” which could not stand the in- 
vasion of their sacred home, and de- 
scended in clouds from the mountain 
heights, put the whole army to flight 
in the place known to ‘this day as the 
‘Valley of the Bees.” 

Let us turn back through the ages. 
Let us turn over eighteen centuries— 
eighteen leaves. Where is apis mel- 
lifica? «And his food was locusts 
and wild honey.” 

Back another quarter of a century, 
and we hear those songs which so 
charmed the ears of the Roman war- 
riors. Allandro Augustus sang to the 
shepherds and heathen gods who 
watched the fate of Rome. The words 
of Virgil, the king of Latin poets, even 


Publius Virgilius Maro. Three years 
he toiled, and the results were the 


‘* Eclogues.” Seven years he toiled, 
and the results were the ‘ Georgics.” 
Eleven years more, and the « Aeneid ” 
appeared. In the “Georgics” he first 
sings of Husbandry, then of Forestry, 
third of Cattle, and last of the Culture 
of Bees. And in the words of Cooper, 
‘In 277 lines of the finest of heathen 
poetry.” 

One quarter of a century before the 
Christian era, the rude apiculture 
(rude as it must have been) is praised 
in the Latin tongue—in the noble lan- 
guage of ancient Rome. He proposes 
the subject, then shows the proper 
station for the hives, the management 
of the swarms, and later, the battle 
between two discordant * kings” of 
the hive, as it is literally translated, 
and as the were evidently called in 
those early times. He gives the dis- 
eases as they then understood them, 
and the remedies that should be ap- 
plied, in case they raged among the 
bees. These are his opening words: 
«* Next I will set forth the celestial gift 
of wrial sweet. Marcenas pray listen 
to this part of the Georgics. I will 
sing to you of the admirable spectacle 
of a little being, of their mighty 
leaders, of all their kinds in all sta- 
tions. This forsooth, a subject 
small, but the instruction not low. 
First, a seat and stand should be 
sought for the bees, where the opening 
is not to the winds ; for the winds pre- 
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vent that they should bear home their 
sweet, nor to the flocks for the frisky 
lambs break down the flowers, and the 
heifer straying in the even field will 
shake off the dew and crush the rising 
herbs. And it should be away from 
the spotted lizard and brown toad, 
from the woodpecker and its home, 
from the bee-eater and other birds. It 
should be away from the reach of the 
cruel swallow, with red feathers at its 
breast. For all these devastate widely, 
and each wishes to bear the bees 
away as a sweet morsel for their 
merciless young. But some liquid 
font should be near, some slow run- 
ning pool surrounded with moss, and 
near some small stream flowing 
through the grass. Their court should 
be shadowed by palms, or by some 
Olive tree; so that when the kings 
lead forth the first new swarms, in the 
spring-time, the younger bees, just ap- 
pearing from their combs, may play, 
and the near bank will encourage 
them to descend from the heat of sum- 
mer, and cling to the trees, opposite 
their former home.” 


These are but 25 lines, and thus the 
noble poet goes on, in, I think, the 
grandest description to be found in 
Latin literature. The bee even as the 
beast of burden seems to have followed 
man, both civilized and barbarous, and 
as Ripley and Dana say, ‘‘To have 
been cultivated from antiquity.” 

But why indeed should not develop- 
ment be made in the culture of an in- 
sect? Why not as much development 
as in any other organic structure ? 
This simple organization contains at 
least the essential elements of all great 
structures. Here are the embryonic 
wings, mandible, palpi, even mouth, 
and teeth both scaly and concave, and 
the trunk carried without the modern 
artificial «« ticket ” and « check.” 

There are qualities peculiar to this 
insect alone, which seem to adapt it to 
the nature of man, not only the man 
of husbandry, but the sage, the philoso- 
pher ; for there seems to have been no 
want of interest or research on the 
subject among the ancients, for the 
noted Greek philospher, Aristomachus, 
is said to have devoted 58 years to this 
single branch of zoology. 

Virgil at present would not help us 
much in a scientific point of view. We 
can only see the evolution—the change 
in culture, and the change in the 
solid devout science of apiculture. Of 
course some of his statements are pos- 
sible more than probable, for he states 
further on in the Georgies, that a stock 
of bees can be obtained from the dead 
carcass of a steer, beaten and crushed 
into a mass, and then excluded from 
the air. Even Horace mentions in a 
sober manner, this little insect in his 
second Epode. 





“Happy the man, in busy schemes unskilled, 
Who living simply, like our sires of old, 

Tills the few acres, which his father tilled, 
Vexed with no thoughts of usury or gold ; 


Or in some valley up among the hills, 
Watches his wandering herds of lowing kine, 
Or fragrant jars of liquid honey fills, 

Or shears his silly sheep in sunny shine.” 


Yet, that golden bee with its triple- 
striped body, and all those sunny 
habits coming as it does most probably 
from an Asiatic stock, and then being 
carried westward with the change of 
empires, scattered over all the lands 
which spot the earth, finds its finest 
and sweetest home in that land fur- 
thest toward the west. Not alone has 
the bee companions here, but in sun- 
nier climes further south. 


Turning to their Asiatic home, have 
they not changed much in regard to 
domicile, if not disposition ? For Gor- 
don-Cummings, in reference to Indian 
travel, describes the meeting of bees 
in the gorge of the Marble Rocks 
through which the Nerbudda river has 
worn its course. The homes of the 
hornets and wild bees are situated on 
the white marble, in clusters, like 
swallows nests, far above the surface 
of the river, on the perpendicular walls 
of the gorge. Those traveling on the 
Nerbudda, pass by this point in perfect 
silence, and many visit the wild rocks 
by moonlight, both on account of 
bees and the scenery of the crags un- 
der the light of the moon. 


Messrs. Armstrong & Buddington 
were seeking a sight for the Nerbudda 
bridge at this point, but were warned 
not to fire a gun or disturb the bees, 
but were tempted by rock pigeons, and 
after discharging their guns, and even 
plunging into the water, they were 
unable to escape, and surveyor Bud- 
dington was drowned. The wild 
honey furnishes a great part of the 
eatable product for the wild Ethiopian, 
and the uncivilized Black of lately ex- 
plored Africa. 

David Livingston mentions in his 
recent explorations in central Africa, 
that there exists such a bird as the 
Cuculus Indicator or Honey-Guide, and 
his native companions.to the number 
of 113 out of 114 said, that this bird 
leads invariably to wild bees. By 
means of this bird he obtained a large 
quantity of honey while near the 
African central forest. The wax is a 
worthless article to the natives. Near 
Londa, situated in the lonesome forest, 
native hives are met with, made from 
natural cavities in Mepaur trees, and 
set on logs. He even mentions seeing 
the wild natives laden with from 80 to 
100 pounds of honey, but never saw 
any but log hives. On the banks of 
the Quango the honey found a market, 
at sixpence a pound, and the tribute to 
Sekeluta of the wild Batoka country is 
paid in jars of native honey. 
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Ata village 16 degrees, 13 minutes, 
38 seconds latitude, 32 degrees, 39 
minutes longitude, Livingston was pre. 
sented with a pint of honey by the 
Ethiopian chiefton’s son. This honey 
seems to be peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of civilization also, consisting as 
it does of the sugar, mucilage, and ap 
acid changing of course to a vinous 
compound when exposed to air, and 
furnishing all the properties of a good 
deturgent and aperient to the diseased 
body. However much the true ideas 
regarding the bee may be misunder. 
stood by all nations in general, the use 
of its product seems to be universal. 


The ancients have fixed their in- 
adequate ideas of the bee with no smal] 
praise. The hum of the bee was no 
more harsh to their ears than to our 
own. It signified industry, content. 
ment and happiness. Their human 
nature did not of course expel all of 
the objections to treatment and con- 
tact with them, and even among the 
Seven Hills of Rome, and in the city of 
the Greeks, near the birth-place of the 
blind bard, they received the praise 
which is due to the minute, as well as 
the mighty. 

Praise which does not sound soft to 
our ears, for it is the language of the 
beggar among the seven cities that 
contend for immortal Homer. Yet the 
Grecian heart thrilled-with the same 
impulse at its sound that does the 
American at its translation, for it sang 
the «* Fall of lium ”—*« Fall of Troy,” 
and the ‘“* Wrath of Peleus’ son-” 

The characteristics of the bee have 
changed with eighteen centuries, and 
in contrast with the song of the poet, 
and the interest shown only by the 
wisest of all lands, in those early days, 
it exists not to be wondered at and ad- 
mired, not as an industrial curiosity, 
but as a social insect, assisted only to 
assist. The help-meet of the flower, 
even as the sun and rain. 


The hum of our social insect sounds 
now no longer along the woody 
streams of ‘‘ Sunny European lands,” 
with the omen of a wild ‘Hymen- 
optera,” but now it is chatteled, even 
taxed. Thus has-the bee been men- 
tioned for good, for better, and for 
best, lauded for industry, studied for 
scientific ends, and placed superlative 
with regaytl ‘to its sweet. <‘‘ As sweet 
as honey and the honey-comb.” 

Each revolving year adds more to 
its scientific investigation. Each age 
to the settlement of fact and explana- 
tion of mystery. Failure and _ loss in 


our undertakings may bring despon- 
dency for the time, but the hope 2 
least that each and all may add some- 
thing to the understanding of an 1- 
sect, beneficial both to the flora of the 
world and the luxuries (the best of the 
few) ; yields a present satisfaction, if 
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pot an ample reward for labor be- 
stowed in the pursuit of apiculture. 
Bainbridge, O. 





LUCK. 


A Littl Talk with Mr. Old 
Phogy. 


Written for the American Bee Jowrnal 
BY L. W. LIGHTY. 








How did your bees do last season, 
Mr. Old Phogy? Not very well. 

Did you get any honey? No. 

Did the bees get enough honey to 
winter on? Idonot know. If they 
want to starve themselves, I have no 
objection. 

Did you pack them for winter ? No; 
[ concluded that if they would store no 
honey for me, they must look out for 
themselves. 


How many colonies have you? Ten 
or twelve. I don’t know for certain. 
[ didn’t count them for sometime. 

What kind of ahive do you use ? 
Dr. Greenhorn’s patent moth-proof, 
double-ventilator, with a non-swarm- 
ing attachment. 

Ah! and has it movable frames, 
where the combs are built in? No; 
what would you want to. move the 
combs for ? 

To examine the condition of the 


‘colony, of course ! 


Oh, my hive has a glass at the side, 
and I can examine the colony without 
tearing out the comb. 

How do you secure your surplus 
honey ? I did not secure any for some 
years. 

Well, but what preparations had you 
for the bees to store honey for you? I 
bored a hole in the top of the box, and 
put a lozenge box on, but never a bee 
entered. 

Letme sell you some nice, white 
‘lover honey, in one-pound sections. 
Ah! I see you have some of that stuff 
they manufacture to order, at Chicago, 
or somewhere out West, and call it 
“white clover honey.” I don’t want 
any of that stuff! 


Now, see here, Mr. Old Fogy, you 
tertainly believe a false report. A. I. 
Root, of Medina, Ohio, who is a re- 
lable man, offered $1,000 to any per- 
2 who would point out the exact 
leation of the factory where comb 
honey is manufactured, but it cannot 
be found, because there is none! This 
season honey is scarce and high—why 
do they not supply the market and 
hake a fortune ? 

“Oh, well ;” replied Mr. Old Phogy, 
“Inoticed it in my neighbor’s news- 
paper. 

Mulberry, Pa. 





OUR SWEETS. 


Sources for Obtaining Sweets in 
the Middle Ages. 





Read at the Wisconsin Farmers’ Institute 
BY MRS. H. HILLS. 

The question, from what source do 
all the teeming populations of ancient 
times, and of the succeeding middle 
ages obtain their sweets ? becomes one 
of considerable interest. As possibly 
affording some clue to the solution of 
this question, there may be found, it is 
said, in one of the earliest extant trea- 
tises of botany, written in the third 
century before Christ, an allusion to 
**honey in reeds ;” just as a similar 
treatise at the present day might con- 
tain an allusion to ‘sugar in bees.” 
The phrase is certainly a very sugges- 
tive one, and appears to indicate that 
the word “honey” at that time was 
used in much the same sense as is the 
word sugar with us. More than 2,000 
years have passed since the ancient 
botanist wrote his treatise; and the 
curious honey-producing reeds, of 
which he knew so vaguely, have made 
their way around the globe, and played 
their part in shaping the civilization 
of a new hemisphere. 

How familiar to our ears have be- 
come the accounts in the Bible, of the 
‘land flowing with milk and honey.” 
And now among the old land-marks 
that are being swept away by the re- 
lentless searchings and siftings of the 
modern student, in both sacred and 
profane records, we are told that this 
familiar phrase might perhaps be more 
properly rendered, “a land flowing 
with milk and grape-juice.” Whata 
startling idea! If mankind progresses 
in circles or in spirals, we might al- 
most.imagine that we, in our day, had 
just arrived at the very identical point 
again. Grape-juice, indeed! Let us 
hasten forward, to the safe ground, 
where the bee is monarch and queen. 


The earliest Semitic and Indian 
records, Egyptian sculptures and 
papyri, as well as the poems of Homer, 
all testify to the early cultivation of 
bees, by man, for domestic purposes. 
And their frequent representation in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, wherein the 
bee occurs as the symbol of royalty, 
clearly shows that their economy, with 
a monarch at its head, was known. A 
hive, too, figured on a very ancient 
tomb at Thebes, is evidence of the 
early domestication of the bee there, 
and how early, even historically, it 
was brought under the special domin- 
ion of man. 

It was estimated over 300 years ago, 
by De Montfort, who then wrote a 
work on bees, in French, that between 
500 and 600 authors had preceded him 








on the subject of bee-keeping. Most 
of these books were written in Latin, 
and are lost to the world, very few 
having been handed down to us. From 
remote antiquity the practice has pre- 
vailed in Egypt, of collecting great 
numbers of hives in vessels on the Nile, 
and transporting them from pasture 
to pasture according to the succession 
of flowers in the different districts. A 
somewhat similar practice prevails on 
the Rhone in France, and the convey- 
ing of bees from place to place, has 
been usual in Greece, Asia Minor and 
Persia, from the earliest date. 


Strange to say, it is claimed that the 
honey-bee was ot a native of the 
western continent. We are told that 
without doubt, there were no honey- 
bees here until introduced by the Cau- 
casian race. This seems the more 
strange, as it is said that all the con- 
tinents and islands on the eastern 
hemisphere abound with them. It is 
one more illustration of the inextrica- 
ble puzzles connected with the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals. 

Mt. Hybla, in Sicily, on account of 
its great variety of -odorifeorus flowers 
and abundance of honey, has been 
poetically called «the empire of bees,” 
and Hymettus in Attica, is in the same 
way famous. The German, black or 
brown bee, is the variety best known, 
as through all the ages it has been 
most widely distributed. We find, 
however, that the Italians were known 
both to Aristotle and Virgil, who sang 
of the variegated, golden bee. It is 
said that the wider distribution of the 
German bee can only be accounted for 
by considering the more vigorous, 
pushing habits of the Germanic races 
of men: who not only over-ran and in- 
fused new life into southern Europe, 
but have vitalized all Christendom. 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
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CONVENTION. 


The Ohio Bee-Keepers of the 
North Meet and Talk. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MISS DEMA BENNETT, Sec. 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held at Bainbridge Centre, Ohio, 
on May 3, 1888, with President J. B. 
Hains, of Bedford, in the chair. 

After the usual order of business 
was disposed of, it was thought best to 
open the Question Box. All were 
given an,opportunity to express their 
opinion #7 the different subjects, and 
many did so, but as this report must 
necessarily be somewhat brief, I will 
in the main give only a synopsis of 
the thoughts expressed. 
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What is the best method of fasten-|the centre of 3 or 4 inches, which is 
ing starters in sections? D. M. Alen|covered with wire-cloth, and this is 
uses melted wax with a spoon. War-| filled with leaves. Mr. Haggart uses 
ren Pierce prepares a mixture of wax | the same kind of a frame filled with 
and rosin (two parts of wax to one of|cut rye-straw. Voted for forest leaves. 
rosin) and dips the foundation in it.| Will bees secure honey enough to 
He thinks that it is not quite as neat,|keep them from now “until clover 
but it sticks better, and can be putin|ploom? Mr. Brown: They eonsume 
faster than by any other way he has/ag large amount of stores in rearing 
ever tried. In answer to a question! brood; more than they will gather. 
by J. D. Haggart, he said that he did| Mr. Hains: After fruit-bloom many 
not think that the bees drew it out| will perish if they are not closely 
quite as close to the section as when|watched. It was voted that bees are 
wax only was used. Mrs. O. D. New-| not in a condition to do without feed- 
comb uses the Parker foundation fast- ing until clover bloom. 
ener. O. J. Post prefers the Parker} What does W. S. Wait think of the 
fastener to any other. J. B. Hains} Heddon hive? Mr. Wait: I think 
uses the Gray fastener, something like | that it is a good hive for honey-gath- 
the Parker, only it is run by foot-| ing, but not so good for wintering. 
power. He also described a starter How shall we keep the bees from 
machine made by the Berlin Fruit-Box robbing ? The following ways were 
Company, but which een only be used spoken of: Contract the entrance ; 
with wide frames. Henry Bosworth | row straw in front of the hive ; spray 


uses a machine which he made him- the hive with cold water; fanning, to 


_ co ope ith — As a a let the robbers out, and keep the fresh 
fal memods Bad que 8 Bamoer Of) ones from getting in, and after the 


advocates, no agreement was reached, fanning, put a glass in front of the en- 
and the next question was taken up. heidi 


How few bees can be safely win-| After dinner, which was served in 
tered inahive? J. W.Chalker had | the hall, the meeting was called to 
2 quarts of bees ; the queen was reared | order, and an essay was read by Mr. 
about Sept. 1, 1887; he put them on 4| George B. Haggart, of Bainbridge, en- 
frames, and they came through all) titled, «Evolution in Bee-Culture.” 
right. Mr. Haggart thinks a small} An unanimous vote of thanks was 
colony put up properly .on 4 frames| tendered to Mr. Haggart for his kind- 


will winter well if they have a good!ness in preparing and reading the 
queen, but much depends on the! came. 


queen. L. H. Brown: Beesenough to| The 

cover 5 frames will be best ; less than | opened. 
than I would double up. © Small colo- | What is the trouble when bees ap- 
nies do not winter well, asarule. J. | parently swarm, and after being hived, 
L. Way asked if it was not possible to|yeturn to the old hive, sometimes 3 or 
have too many bees in one hive. He!4 times? Answer: The queen re- 


thinks he lost some on that account. | mained in the old hive. 


In reply Mr. Hains said: Too large | 


‘ P | What causes the bees to swarm out 
colonies in the hive are not best, and | 4 


_ 'in early spring? Answer: Lack of 
do not keep as well either. There are | : I vn . 
. : : queen, or bees, or stores; diseased 
extremes in both directions, and be. b , ; 
: » | bees, and unwholesome hive, or too 
tween these lies the “ golden mean. . 
- sie ‘ many frames. 
Five pounds of bees in a good hive, “te . , 
with good stores, will come out best wor one having ares aaa freauee 
5 J os eae * | well filled with comb, what is the best 
It was the sense of the meeting that a 9 
‘ : : : use that can be made of them? It 
medium-sized colony is best, but they 
would not throw aside a small one. * |** thonght “leah ae aete: tee beet 
f y as 3 . . 
: : combs, even if they had to buy the 
Does not wintering well, depend | bees, but would render the darkest- 
largely upon the age of the bees? It} colored and drone combs into wax. It 
was thought to be necessary to have a| was also suggested that if the combs 
‘ea . . 55 
pate 98 aoe en the — and a full) could be hung up with a space of an 
complement of young bees. inch or two between them, that the 
What is best to use for winter pack-| heat would not be sufficient to gen- 
ing? Miss Dema Bennett prefers | erate the moth 
5 . 
forest leaves, and gave as reasons | What is the best method to pursue 
therefore, that they are light and dry. | with swarms when working for comb 
They give good ventilation, and are|honey ? Mr. Wait: Contract them to 
easily cleaned out of the yard, not |5 frames, and give starters; but use 
making as much litter ag; chaff or | full sheets of foundation in the sections 
straw, and can be taken fréfifthe hive | above. Mr. Pierce: Hive the swarm 
with less trouble. Mr. Pierce uses a/and put it on the old stand, moving 
honey-board frame with cotton-cloth | the old colony, and so get all the work- 
tacked on the under side, and a board | ing bees with the swarm. Mr. Hains: 








Question-Box was then re- 
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sheets of foundation (there should be 
a frame of eggs or unsealed larve to 
hold the bees) in the brood-chamber, 
which should be contracted; then 
place the new hive as spoken of by 
Mr. Pierce, and take off the super from 
the old hive and put it on the new one. 
For extracted honey I follow the same 
plan excepting that I use light-colored 
brood-combs, or frames filled with 
foundation in the upper story, and ex. 
tract when two-thirds of the honey js 
sealed. p 
Which are preferable, single or 
double tier wide frames? Single-tier 
frames or cases were preferred by the 
majority. 

Does extracted honey ever lose its 
flavor? It was thought that thin, un- 
ripened honey would deteriorate, but 
that honey well-ripened, sealed before 
extracting and kept covered after, re- 
tained its flavor. This opinion was no 
doubt partly based on the fact that we 
had a sample of extracted honey from 
the apiary of L. H. Brown, for dinner. 


Statistical report of the members, as 
far as received : 


Number of colonies Dee. 1, 1887....... 1,306 

” ” at present time.... 1,143 
SOO TONG sc 5 <5 sd is CeaR eae Wiebe becese 163 
ee OO, OE MRO ii ch be stb bdetetace 12 


One member losing 51 colonies out 
of 102. Aside from his report there 
was a loss of 112 colonies out of 1,204 
last fall, and brings the loss down to 
9 per cent., which is a fair average ; 
many reporting no loss at all. 

In answer to the question, as to the 
prospect for the honey crop, while 
many did not give an opinion, one- 
third of those who did, said “not 
good,” and the other two-thirds, 
*«good.” The Secretary read extracts 
in regard to the Ohio Centennial at 
Columbus, and urged all to attend 
who could possibly do so, and also to 
make exhibits. 


Mr. J. R. Reed, now in California, 
sent personal greetings by the Presi- 
dent. 

A vote of thanks was given to the 
‘Sons of Temperance” for the use of 
their Hall ; also to the friends in Bain- 
bridge who assisted in entertaining 
this association. A motion was made 
and carried, that the executive col - 
mittee fix the place of the next meet- 
ing. 

The meeting then adjourned until 
Thursday, Oct. 4, 1888. 

Bedford, Ohio. 


oo oo 


A Warning.—Writing from Dakota, 
Mr. F. H. Canty remarks thus : 

I have lost all my bees, 9 swarms, by !et- 
ting my bee-cellar get below the freezing 
point. Take warning! or you will be like 
me, with empty hives, combs and sections, 





covering the top, excepting a space in! Use either frames of comb or full 


and bees to buy. 
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COMBINATIONS. 


can we Control our Honey 
Market by Combining. 








Read at the Onetda Co. Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
BY J. ASPINWALL. 





This subject seems to be agitating 
the minds of many, orI had better say 
afew, of the prominent bee-men at the 
present time. Itis an important sub- 
ject, and one worthy of much thought. 
We may, by combining to control the 
market, do ourselves some good, but 
the chances are that we will do our- 
selves much harm. To assert that we 
can so control the honey market as to 
place the price where we please is 
preposterous, andto my mind so far 
from possible, under the present con- 
dition of things, as to lead me to think 
thatsome other motive prompts the 
promoters to take the step. Let me 
put the facts more plainly before you : 
What is it that regulates trade P What 
is it that causes fluctuations in any 
business not controlled by a specula- 
tive board, as in the case of stocks and 
grain? J answer it is supply and de- 
mand. Coal is controlled, we know, 
by great combinations who place the 
price where they please toa certain 
limit, until some firm drops out, and 
cut-throat prices are the order of the 
day, to the detriment of all concerned. 
But is it to be supposed that because 
this combination owned all the coal 
fields in a certain very large district, 
that it could put the price of coal to 
$10 per ton P_ No, they could not hold 
those prices three days before coal 
would be coming in from the West, 
South, North and East to fill the mar- 
kets at such a price as the market will 
allow. Controlling a market is a pre- 
posterous proposition, if we have not 
demand to act as the chief factor. 

The honey interest has not the ad- 
vantages which exist in other indus- 
tries, such as iron, coal or petroleum ; 
for in the first instance mines and 
wells can be bought outright and con- 
trolled, but who can buy up the flowers 
of the field, or who can control the 
flow of nectar ? Only He, under whose 
providential care bee-culture always 
rests. 

Suppose you gentlemen of the Oneida 
Bee-Keepers’ Association were to com- 
bine together, and declare that comb 
honey should be sold by the members 
for not less than 20 cents per pound 
for the best quality, and I was an out- 
tider, not belonging to your associa- 
ton. Is there any law to prevent me 
from bringing my own honey, and as 
much more as I chose to buy in other 
parts, and selling the lot right under 
your very noses at 18 cents a pound ? 
Where would you gentlemen get your 





‘for the children. 


money from to continue your business, 
if you found buyers loath to pay 20 
cents per pound for the same article 
they could obtain from me at 18 cents? 
I leave the answer to yourselves. 


What would you think of alot of 
enthusiasts getting together to control 
the egg-market, in country towns and 
elsewhere. How many farmers’ wives 
would they control when it came to 
the question of selling a dozen eggs to 
pay for a new shawl, or to buy bread 
In this case, the 
egg-men have an advantage over the 
honey-man, in that eggs are a far 
greater necessity than honey, and con- 
sequently there is a constant demand. 
Supposing a man depended on honey 
for a living, and the “combine” of 
bee-keepers, to whom he belonged, 
should say the honey market must be 
20 cents, and some fellow comes along 
offering honey at 18 cents in this man’s 
market, and gluts it. Where is the 
member of the ‘‘combine” going to 
get the bread from? He will go out 
of the bee-business next year, and the 
fellow will reap the harvest in a mar- 
ket the first bee-keeper has toiled so 
many years to create. Combination, 
you see, was a curse here instead of a 
blessing. 

I offer the following suggestions, not 
as a solution of the problem, but some- 
thing towards a solution. I would 
propose the formation of a honey com- 
pany headed by some experienced men 
in the honey business, and the estab- 
lishing of headquarters in New York 
city, with branch establishments at the 
different centres of commerce. This 
to be a stock company who shall buy 
honey outright, and not sell on com- 
mission, and whose principal work 
shall be the creation of a market by 
circulating pamphlets tending to edu- 
cate people to the numerous uses to 
which honey can be put, and above all 
inspiring the minds of the general 
public with the absolute confidence 
that when honey is bought from this 
company and labeled *“ pure honey,” 
it is ‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 


May 31.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd. Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 


Aug. 3.~Ionia County, at pte yy 
H. Smith, Sec., Ionia, Mich. 


Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 


Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 9, 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Sept. 8.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


i In order to bave this table complete, Secre- 
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Early Swarms.—J. M. Hambaugh, 
of Spring, Llls., on May 21, 1888, writes : 


Lhada natural swarm of bees to issue 
May 5—the earliest ever known in this sec- 
tion of eountry. I have since had two 
more, notwithstanding the cool, backward 
weather. With the weather favorable, we 
expect a big year for honey. 





= 


Bees Wintered Fairly Well.—E. 
W. Councilman, Newark Valley, N. Y., on 
May 17, 1888, says : 


Bees have wintered fairly well in this 
sony. I have succeeded in carrying 
through safely 70 colonies out of 79, win- 
tered in the cellar. Five months is a long 
time to keep bees in confinement. We have 
had a week of cold, damp weather, and it is 
still raining to-day. Bees have hardly had 
a flight during the whole week. 





Cold and Cloudy Weather.—C. 
Thie'mann, Thielmanton, Minn., on May 
18, 1888, writes : 


The rain ceased for about six days, but it 
is cold and cloudy most of thetime. My 
bees are getting light in stores, as they 
secured but little the past three weeks ; 
otherwise they are strong and in a healthy 
condition. 





Improperly Caring for Bees.— 
Dr. E. W. Parker, Larrabee, lowa, on May 
19, 1888, says : 


I put 22 culonies of bees into the cellar, 
and have but 11 now. Two colonies starved, 
and 9 had the diarrhea, caused by late wes 
improperly ripened, or rather, not ripen 
at all ; so my loss is entirely my own fault ; 
and I am of the opinion that nine-tenths ot 
the losses where beesare wintered in good 
cellars is chargeable to the bee-man himself. 


Good Prospects for Honey.—D. 
Daniher, Madison, Wis., on May 17, 1888, 
says: 


The weather is poor for bees—raining all 
the time. 1 have 30 colonies alive, 3 starved 
to death, and 8I doubled up. The tempera- 
ture was 42° in the cellar. All looked as if 
dead when taken out, but they soon were at 
work. The prospects are good for a big 
crop. White clover is all alive, and in ten 
days we will have plenty of fruit-blossoms. 
I had no honey last year. There has been 
no trouble tosell any the past winter for 20 
cents per pound. 








Bee-Keeping in Washington 
Verritory.—Frank Mclivain, Teanaway, 
Wash. Ter., on May 12, 1888, writes : 


On April 27, 1887, [ got 2 colonies of bees 
and put them into Simplicity hives. Bee- 
keeping is a new mer en! | in this part of 
the country, mine being the only bees kept 
here. I had one swarm. For wintering | 

laced boxes on the outside of the hives, 6 
nches orga than the hives, which I filled 
with chaff. I removed the sections and 
placed on Hill’s device, over this a piece of 
cloth and filled in with chaff. When I ex- 
amined them in January, I found that one 








taries are requested to forward ful) particulars of 
time and piace of future meetings.—Ep. 


colony had become damp, the peskee wet 
and moldy, and the bees dead. Another 
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colony was in thesame condition. I removed 
the packing, placed in dry chaff, and the 
live one did finely afterward, and began to 
Gite pollen from the willows by March 
0. I will notremove the packing until the 
bees begin to fan the entrances. ‘The first 
honey-flow will be from vine maple, and it 
will soon be here. 





Queenless Colonies, Swarming, 
etc.—Wm. H. Graves, Duncan, Ills., on 
May 14, 1888, writes : 


My loss the past winter was one-half—40 
colonies out of 80. Short of stores and too 
many old queens was the¢ause. By having 
no swarms last summer, comparatively 
speaking, I had a great many old queens 
which would not breed up strong to go into 
the winter. I never before had so man 
queenless colonies. April is a bad mont 
tor bees, so cold and cloudy. 1 have been 
feeding my bees since April 1, every night. 
I have just hived a rousing natural swarm 
of Italian bees—from a colony that I had 
fed strongly every night since the last of 
March, to get early drones from them. I 
have received two packages of the Chap- 
man honey-plant seed. I gave one to a bee- 
keeper friend, and planted the other long 
ago. 


White Clover Looks Promising. 
—N. Staininger, Tipton, lowa, on May 13, 
1888, says : 


We have had a great deal of rain here for 
the past two weeks, and now it has turned 
very cold. There was ice ‘%-inch thick on 
the water trough. The bees come out, be- 
come chilled, and die; and there is a great 
loss in brood. There is a loss of three- 
fourths of the bees among the small bee- 
keepers. I have 90 colonies, and the most 
of them are in peter good condition. Some 
have from 6 to 8 frames of brood, and plenty 
of drones flying now. I moved my apiary 
from Denison, lowa, to Tipton, on April 5, 
without loss. I had put 101 colonies into 
winter quarters, and took out the same 
number ; 100 colonies were in the cellar, and 
one colony was packed outside. I sold 7 
colonies, and had 4 queenless ones that I 
doubled up. There was not one comb 
broken in all of them. White clover looks 
fine, and | hope we will have a good crop of 
clover honey. ; 








Prospects for a Good Honey 
Crop.—H. M. Moyer, Hill Church, Pa., on 
May 12, 1888, writes : 


I have 57 colonies of Italian bees (blacks 
are not worth keeping here). Last summer 
I obtained 1;500 pounds of honey (mostl 
extracted), and 24 pounds of wax. I f 
back about 500 pounds of honey. ‘The retail 
price of extracted honey is 12 cents per 

und, and of comb 20 cents. The prospect 
is fora good honey crop. White clover is 
our main source here. I commenced this 
spring with 48 colonies. 





Bees in Good Condition.—J. E. 
Walker, Clarksville, Mo., on May 16, 1888, 
writes : 


‘I packed 21 colonies of bees on the sum- 
mer stands late last fall, with 5 inches of 


sawdust over the frames. They wintered 
well, and less dead bees were thrown out 
than lever saw before. They carried in 
the first pollen on Mareh 15. I saw drones 


on Aprilll. They hada aay and a happ 
time for two days on apple blossoms. 1 


the 21 colonies are alive to-day, and in good | h 


eondition. Many bees have died in this 
part of the country. 





Honey-Plants in British Colum- 
bia.—Russell Smithers, New Westminis- 
ter, B. C., on May 14, 1888, writes : 


As far north as Lam situated, here on the 
Pacific Coast, my bees were working hard, 
carrying in pollen from willows, as early as 
March 7. Eastern bee-keepers may be in- 
terested in the fact that skunk cabbage 
flourishes here as. it does there, and bees 

atronize it just as freely. The prospects 
‘or this year are good. White clover will 
soon be in bloom, and this is our main re- 
source. Can any one suggest the best 
honey-plant for this climate—one that would 
flourish on soil that is somewhat gravelly 
and poor ? 


Poor Prospect for Honey Crop. 
—J. G. Nance, Gracey, Ky., on May 20, 1888, 
writes : 


I will give a brief statement of the situa- 
tion here: The winter loss was very small ; 
not over 5 to 10 percent. The fruit bloom 
was very full. The clovers (both white and 
red) are badly winter-killed ; worse, in fact, 
than I ever saw it before. The osage 
orange (hedge trees) are now in full bloom, 
and the bees are at work on them. Cherries 
are now getting ripe. Apples and peaches 
are as large as hickory-nuts. Our Congress- 
man sent me some Chapman honey-plant 
seed, but it has not come up yet. The 
weather is very dry and cool, and the pros- 
pects for a honey crop are very poor. 








Fruit Bloom.—Mr. Thos. C. Evans, 
Brownsville, Minn., on May 19, 1888, re- 
ported thus: 


I started last spring with 47 colonies of 
bees, increased them to 77, and obtained 
5,000 pounds of comb honey and 500 pounds 
of extracted. 1 put them in the cellar on 
Nov. ¥, where they remained 176 days ; and 
excepting 2 colonies which I took out to-day, 
all are good condition. I lost but 4 colonies. 
Two were robbed out, and the other 2 were 
queenless. It is a very late spring, but I 
look forward for good crops. Fruit trees 
are just coming into bloom, and white 
clover looks well. 





Late Season.—O. B. Barrows, Mar- 
shalltown, lowa, on May 17, 1888, writes as 
follows: 


Bees wintered well in cellars in this 
vicinity during the winter of 1886-87. They 
bred up well for the white clover honey- 
flow of 1887, which never came, but a four 
or five days’ dash of basswood enabled 
those that were strong in bees to fill up the 
brood-chamber for winter; but what few 
divided their foree by swarming, had to be 
fed, or starve, There was no fall flow of 
honey, and consequently they lost in weight 
through September, October, and, in fact, 
ever since. A colony that I weighed on 
Gert. 16, had lost 5 pounds by Nov. 19, when 
I finished putting ay | bees into the cellar. 
In the nexi 70 days, in the cellar, the same 
colony only lost 24¢ pounds, and only 2 or 3 
pounds since then. 

On April 6, when I put them out, the 
carried in pollen from corn and oats,ground, 
freely, until April 22, when they left the 
corn and oats for natural pollen. April was 
pleasant and dry until the 26th, and people 
prophesied another drouth, but suddenly it 
changed, and commenced to rain on April 
26, and it rained some every day for 16 or 17 
days, and for the last 22 days there have 
been but 4 days that bees could fly freely ; 
consequently in building up strong for the 
oney crop, they are making haste slowly, 
but possibly they may be in time for the 
honey crop, for plum trees are just in blos- 
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som, and apple trees, strawberries and other 
fruit are not yet in bloom. 

My brood-chambers takes frames 12x19 
inches. Most of the hives have 10 frames 
but 6 or8 were 8-frame hives, and those s 
frame hives came out without an exception 
light in stores and weak in bees, while i] 
the 10-frame hives, which were not queen- 
less, were strong in_ bees, but not quite aij 
heavy with honey. I wintered mine in 
light cellar, ala Hutchinson. Five wip. 
dows were not darkened, and the cellar was 
used for frult and vegetables, and visited a 
dozen or more times each day. The ther. 
mometer stood at from 34° to 45° above zero, 
The bees were dry, clean and healthy, very 
quiet, and in excellent condition, with the 
exception above spoken of. ‘The losses 
from all causes in this county will be from 
4 to }¢ of all put in the cellars. 





Bees Wintered ina Cave.—Henry 
Stark, Plier, Wis., on April 16, 1888, writes: 


I commenced the spring of 1887 with 6 
colonies (5 brown and 1 Italian). I got 12 
natural swarms from that one Italian col- 
ony, and 700 pounds of surplus honey. The 
brown-German colonies gathered 350 pounds 
each, and each cast one swarm. I put 14 
colonies in acave the forepart of November, 
and took them out on April 14 and 16, all in 
fine condition. They all have from 20 to 4 

unds to spare. The rest I wintered on 

e summer stands, packed in chaff. 1 pack 
my bees thus: welve inches from the 
ground, 12 inches of chaff all around the 
outside, 2 division-boards, 4 inches of chaff 
between the hive and the division-board, a 
device 14 inches high, coffee sacking, one 
sheep skin with 4 inches of wool on it, and 
12 inches of chaff on top. I have never lost 
a euenr in wintering in this way. The 
year 1 was the best honey year I ever 
saw. The»temperature in my cave was 
from 45° to 48° all winter. The bees were 
in the cave about 168 days, without a flight. 





An [Apicultuaral Conundrum.— 
James MeNeill, Hudson, N. Y., on May 18, 
1888, writes as follows: 


There is a conundrum that I would like 
to propound to Mr. Doolittle, and it is this: 
How does he manage to make his 9 Gallup 
frames furnish all the room needed by “ the 
really good queen, one which will Jay from 
8,000 to 4,000 eggs a day ?” which he speaks 
of on page 323. 

If I have figured correctly, each of his 
frames of 10°4x10% inches contain 115 square 
inches, and with 50 bees to the inch, sucha 
frame would hatch out 5,750 bees, if filled 
solidly with brood. Taking his lowest esti- 
mate of a prolific queen—3,000 eggs per > | 
—it would require 63,000 cells to furnis 
such a queen with the necessary room, for 
each cell is occupied for 21 days days before 
it can be used a second time. 

Now, according to my figuring, it would 
require very nearly 11 frames of the size 
above-mentioned, to furnish 63,000 cells; 
and when it is remembered that near!y 4 
of these cells would be occupied with pol- 
len and honey, I would like Mr. Doolittle to 
explain why a “really good queen” would 
ie be very much cramped in his 9-frame 

ve. 


[Mr. Doolittle will, no doubt, be pleased 
to answer the conundrum presented above, 
at some future time.—Ep.] 


A Pocket Dictionary will be pr 
sented for two subscribers with $2.00. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and 
determine their meaning. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Business Rotices. 


— 


It You Live near une post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Itisnow so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez JouRNAL. 











Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetabie fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Jowrnal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ““ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Photographs ot Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez Journa for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


Apiary Register.— All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages). . <. «++. $1 00 
“ 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ....... et 
2p Souanees 7280 pease... Se Pere pee 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given | {° 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another’paper or book: 





00... 
200.... 175 
150.... 140 
50.... 140 
50.... 140 
75.... 160 
00.... 180 
40.... 130 
65.... 500 

Bees and Honey (Newman)... aga 
Binder for » poe Jamaal. ES->-- rE 
Root's A BC of Boc-Oulture. .2 25... 210 
~ unt Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 1°75 
lowa _—— «+o, aaeeen 200.... 190 
How to Fruit...... 150.... 125 
History of 1 ational Society..150.... 125 





The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 


published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


Your Full Address, plainly written 
is very essentia! in order to avoid mistakes. 


Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


A Modern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents; 4 ounces, $1; 4¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $8. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. See 6 Cc. 
$2.00 $2. 


250 Labels............- ir 
500 Labels.............. 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels...........- : 3.00 4.00 5.00 





s@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 


iio and | Boe Market. 


a NEW YORE. 

BOuRy. aoe : Fancy white in 1i-lb. sec- 
tions, 1 @ same in 10@11c.; buck- 
yas be 150.5 the sa 9c. dail. We are 

doing all we can to reduce to make room for 
new 
 SuRSWAK.—260. 
May 21. 20 & 20 W Benaliwar, near Duane St 
DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white in 1 ee. Meise, 
er pw oer Supply pr A slow 
£ 


May 21. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— range from 15@16c. for best one- 


lb. sections; other es are slow, at lower prices. 
7@8c. t demand, and supply 
BERSWAX 230 eA Boawwrr 
May 1. 161 South Water Bt. 


NEW YORE. 


ONEY.—W white 1-Ib. sipetione, 
aise. fancy 2° ag th tie. 


Bitrac for corm but mb but Soe of which 
"SEES SW AX-—Searce. 24@27. 


May 21. F.G. STROHMEYER &00., 122 Water Bt. 


Mee: 


ONBY.— white clover 1-lbs., 
easter Sine.’ isles.” Dark is slow sale at almost 
on Fae. Extracted is scarce, and sells at 7@10c. 

ESW AX.—23c. 


Mar. 13. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CINCINNATI. 
HONBY.—We quote extracted at 4@9c. per ib., 
for ~eees Soman is good, Comb honey, 140170. 


BREBSWAX. —Demand is gpeg-eeense. per Ib. for 
g004 to choice yellow, on arrival. 
Apr. 23. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Centra) Av. 


MILWAUESB. 
Y.—Choice white one-lb. sections, 16@17c.: 
14c. = , white in kegs 


and seein Far im tin and pails, 944@10c.; 
dark in barrels and cee, s@7e. Market fair. 
BEESW AX.—22@25c. 


the Union Convention in Chicago, is now | Demand 


A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


DENVER. 


HONBY.—Best 1 1-Ib. qeetiens, 17@19¢.; 2-Ib. 
sections, Ty pee racted, 7@10c. 
BEESW 


Mar. |. J. M. CLARK,&00., 1609 Fifteenth St. 


KANSAS CITY. 


ONEY.—We game: Choice white 2Ib. 
ras dark 2-lbs, 14@15c. ; choice white Tibet 18 to to 
20 cts.; dark ee ep ies, , eS » T@8C.; 
dark, 5@6c. is slow. te extracted is 
™ vow in oie tt an ET... 
ESW AX.—21 to 22c. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


ae 
HONEY.—We Bae 1-lb. sections, Jeo17e.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 14@1 Extracted. s@vC. e market 
is not very brisk and sales are slow. 
BEESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


anan 


Mar. 24. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 
momEy ve te: White to extra, 
amber, yt ~ fiquid, Noten: 
amber an candied, 6a. et q 
BEES W AX.—18@21 
Mar. 20. SCHACHT | & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-Ibs., lnseed, 16@17¢; 
unalacses, 17@18¢.; <os 1-1bs., glassed, 15c.; un- 
foe. , 16¢.; white 2-lbs., glassed, i6c.,; unglassed 2- 

tk 176. California white 2-lbs., 17¢. "California ex- 

n 60-I1b. cans, 8c. Market quiet and receipts 


Saas 
WAX.—No. 1, 20¢.; No. 2, 186. 
Mar.19. CLEMONS, CLOON & OO., cor 4th &Walnut. 








Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 434x444 and 544x514. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Give a Copy of “Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 





of honey. It will sell lots of it. 
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ee MAY is now out, Having regained 
-the time lost during hig illness, the editor 
wil] hereafter take pride in getting out the 
REVIEW promptly on the 10th of each month. 

The special topic of the present Number is 
“ Hiving Bees.”’ The review of Mr. Cheshire’s 
work, which was begun in the March No., is 
finished in the present issue. We havea sur- 
pius of the Numbers containing this review, 
and, so long as they last, these three Numbers 
will be sent free to all who apply. 


®” Price of the REviEw, 50 cts. a year. 
The Production of Comb Honey, 


A neat little Book of 45 pages, price 25 cents. 
The REVIEW and this book for 65 cents. 
Stamps taken, either U. 8S. or Canadian. 


Address, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
20Atf 613 Wood St., FLINT, MICHIGAN. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Dissolution Notice. 


= partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween J. M. McCaul, L. 8. Hildreth, and H. 
P. Hildreth, under the firm name of McCaul & 
Hildreth Bros., expires this day by limitation. 
The undersigned will settle all business 
connected with the late firm of McCaul & 
Hildreth Bros., and continue the business as 
manufacturers of Grocers’ Specialties, and 
dealers in Honey, Maple Sugar, Maple Syrup, 
Imported and Domestic Salad Oils, etc., at 28 
and 30 West Broadway, the location formerly 
occupied by the late firm. A continuance of 
your patesaage is solicited, and all orders 
will be carefully and Too filled. 
Respectfully, ILDR H BROS. 
28 and 30 West Broadway, New York, April 
30, 1888. 22Alt 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


100 colonies of brown German and hybrid 
Itallian bees in Langstroth 8-frame and 
Simplicity hives, in lots to suit purchaser ; 
also a quantity of wide frames and half-story 
frames Jimplicity size, at a bargain. 

Address, W. L. COGGSHALL 
22a2t West ‘Groton, Tompkins Co., N. Y 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SECTION FOLDER. 

















FOLDED. 


(Patent applied for.) 
ge 500 every hour. The corners need no 
moistening. o breaking. Every Section 
square and perfect. Every honey-producer 
should have a Machine. 
Bee-Hives, sections, Cases, Foundation, and 
all Apiarian Supplies. 
ueens and Bees for 1888.—It should 
be borne in mind that we are the Headquar- 
ters for the ALBINO QUEENS. 
Address, S. VALENTINE & SONS, 
22Alt HAGERSTOWN, Washington Co., MD. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FEW TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 
(by return mai!) $1.50, After June 15, 


$1.00 each. 
GEO. STUCK MAN 
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The Bee-Keepers’ Review 


CARNIOLAN 
Gentlest bees known; not surpassed 
as workers even by the wicked races. 
Imported Queens, “A” grade, $8.00, 
Tested, $4.00; Untested, in April, $2.00, 





QU HEIWs. 
In May, $1.50; after June 1, $1.99 
I t no Ord ; 

“before une Ist. Send for ane 
8. W. MO 
14Etf. Ost ’ OnE. B Pa, 








(Patent applied for). 
EST FOUNDATION FASTENER for 
Brood-Frames and Sections. Description 
and I)lustration sent free on application. 
J. W. BITTENBENDER, 
KNOXVILLE, Marion Co., IOWA. 


20Etf 





10 per cent. OFF 


N SECTIONS, from prices given in price- 
list. We make four grades of MB 
FOUNDATION — Hea Brood, Light 
Brood, Thin & Extra in for Sections. 
@ Send for free Price-List and Samples.— 
Dealers, write for special prices. 


Address, M. H. HUNT, 
Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. (near Detroit). 
2Ett 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AMPLE COPIES of the AMIERICAN 
APICULTURIST and our Price-List of 


Winter Strain of Pure Italian Bees 
sent free. Address, 
APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 


SMITH & SMIT 


We have one of the largest 


Bee-Hive Factories in the World. 


@ If you are interested in BEES, send for 
our Price-List—Free. Good Goons, and fair 
Prices. Address, SMITH & SMITH, 

10Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., O. 


BE: SUPPLIES, 


The Largest Steam-Power Shops 
in the West: exclusively used to make Every=- 
thing needed in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction and at Lewest Prices. Italian 
Bees, Queens, 12 styles of Bee-Hives, Sections, 
Honey-Extractors, Bee--mokers, Bee-Feeders, 
Comb Foundation, and i ayy | used by 
Bee-Keepers always on hand. My Iliustrated 
Catalogue FREE. E. Kretchmer, 

16Ett Coburg, lowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


100 COLONIES of Italian and Hybrid 
Bees for Sale at bottom prices. Also, 
JAPANESE BuCKWHEAT for Seed. It has a pro- 
fuse bloom and is western Teseetre— 
Write for prices. A. J.& E. TFIELD, 

14Etf SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





18Etf 














Eaton’s Improved 
SECTION-CASE. 
BEES & QUEENS. Send 


for free catalogue, Address 

FRANK A. TON 

7Etf BLUFFTON, OHIv. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 
OF the Pound Sad Nucleus.’ Bend for Price-List. 


Address, HM. G. FRAME, 
9E13t North Manchester, Ind. 








22Alt NAPPANEE, IND. 





WANTED, 


Beeswax.—We will pay 20 cents per 
pone delivered here, for Yellow Beeswax. 

‘o avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St. - CHICAGO, Lis 


Dadants’ F 
cnt recat, Sen avertioomont masse eee 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 


RIENDS: I have QUEENS in my Apiar 

and as good as you can import to he free lane of 
America. Bees equal ony that ever spread wing 
*neath the sunny skies of Italy. You have but to try 
them an convinced. Untested, $1; Tested, $2. 
Select Tested, $2.50; Standard Breeders,$3.00. BEES 
by the Ib., $1; Frame of Brood, 75 cts. , 

R. H.C. (Lock Box 215), 
12B12t Re ON aos Co., GEORGIA. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


2-Story Langstroth Hive, 80e, 


WE still have a few of those Two-Story 
Langstroth HIVES with 10 Brood. 
Frames, at 80 cents. 


Who wants them? Speak QvuIckK, or it wil! 
be too late. Address, e - 


SMITH & SMITH, 
10Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THE NEW HEDDON HIVE 


NAILED AND PAINTED. 


E have a FEW of the above hives, al! 

_ complete, for sale, at $4.00 each. As we 
do not handle these hives this year, we cannot 
fill orders for them in the flat. Those nailed 
and painted are left from last year’s stock. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 

















SURE to send for our Circular 
before buying. Italian Bees by 
the Ib., 2 or 3 fr. Nuclei, Queens, 
Foundation, &c. Unt’d Queens in 
May, $1; in June, 75c.; 6 for $4. 

Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


22Etf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


MINNESOTA AHEAD! 


E are selling 100 All-Wood Langs 
troth Brood-Frames for $1.00; and 
Langstroth HIVES, with Supers, for 55 cts. 
Don’t order your Supplies for 1888 
until you see our Circular. 
wmM. HoH. BRIGHT, 
10Atf MAZEPPA, MINNESOTA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 












READY TO SHIP. 
94 ITALIAN QUEENS, all reared from 
imported mothers in swarming seasoD. 
One, untested, $1.00, 3 for $2.75. o-frame 
nucleus with 2 ]bs. of bees and untested queen 
for $4.00. Price list free, 
J. N. COLWICK, 
Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


21A3t 








[@asasn QUEENS, Extra fine and swarm 
reared. Untested $1.50 ; tested, $2.50. Bees 
by the pound, nucleus, and full colony. 

. * am SHE 
EDWARDSVILLE, Madison Co., [LI. 


22Alt 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








